CHAPTER   XVI

PERIODS  IN  LITERATURE
I, THEORY OF THE PERIODS

|iTH the study of periods, we encounter for the third
'time the same fundamental difficulty: periods, like
tendencies and gewes, are abstractions and conven-
tions. All boundaries that we may attempt to trace are misty;
all definitions that we may propose are elusive. Would it not
be clear gain to discard this obsolete mythology, which simply
throws a pedantic veil over the only concrete reality, the
individual works?

This criticism has undeniable validity. History is not a series
of separate tableaux, each perfectly still and perfectly con-
sistent, called Periods, with unpleasant intervals of noisy and
confused scene shifting, which we call "moments of transition,"
If we were to believe that the Elizabethan Age began with
the accession of the Virgin Queen and ended with her death;
that all Elizabethans dressed, thought, felt and wrote alike;
that in every respect they were different from their predeces-
sors and their successors; then we should have a clear-cut con-
ception of a period, and it would be grotesquely at odds with
the facts. Presumably we belong to a period; the things we
most heartily despise in the contemporary scene will be
"period" pieces some day; but it would be an amusing game to
tag a name on this "period" of ours. Even if we could agree
upon a dominant tendency or a dominant personality, there is
no certainty that posterity would ratify our choice. There is,
in some of our textbooks, an "Age of Johnson." The autocrat
himself was magnificently assured in his own classical faith.